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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  7:00  o'clock,  convened 
at  8:50  p.  m.,  Monday,  January  18,  1937,  at  the  University  Club, 
1  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City,  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Wendt, 
President  of  the  Institute  presiding. 

The  following  members  were  present: 

E.  E.  Howard 
John   P.   Hubbell 
H.  W.  Hudson 
DuGALD  C.  Jackson 


O.  H.  Ammann 
George  S.  Armstrong 
Howard  C.  Baird 
F.  A.  Barbour 
George  E.  Beggs 

E.  B.  Black 
Clinton  L.  Bogert 
Baxter  L.  Brown 
Frederick  A.  Burdett 
George  W.   Burpee 

J.  F.  Coleman 
Hugh  L.  Cooper 
William  P.  Creager 

F.  G.  Cunningham 
J.  Vipond  Davies 
Charles  C.  Egbert 
Merton  L.  Emerson 
James  Forgie 

E.  P.  Goodrich 
Gavin  Hadden 
Alonzo  J.  Hammond 
Shortridge  Hardest y 
Borden  B.  Harris 
Philip  W.  Henry 
L.   L.  Hidinger 
W.  W.  Horner 


L.  Alfred  Jenny 
Fred  Lavis 

Frederick   H.   McDonald 
Daniel  W.  Mead 
Wallace  Montgomery 
E.  R.  Needles 
John  R.  Nichols 
George  A.  Orrok 
C.  P.  Perin 
Malcolm   Pirnie 
William  B.  Poland 
Carlton  S.  Proctor 
Robert  Ridgway 
Albert  V.  Sielke 
Ralph   R.  Rumery 
Maurice  R.  Scharff 
Carl  H.  Stengel 
J.  A.  L.  Waddell 
Edwin  F.  Wendt 
Robert  Spurr  Weston 
Charles  S.  Whitney 
T.  J.  Wilkerson 


There  were  also  present  the  following  guests: 


Oliver  S.  Allen 
Georck  p.  Ai'LO 
Frank  G.  Brkyer 
W.  W.  Cumberland 
C.  E,  Davies 
S.  C.  Doughty 
Charles  H.  Dolan 
Frank  L.  Fstep 
Frederick  S.  Feiker 
J.  K.  Finch 
George  B.  Gascoigne 
E.  Stanley  Glines 
H.  H.  Henline 
Flwood  Horton 
George  W.  Kelsey 

AI.  K.  Weill 


Walter   S.  Landts 
George  L.  Lucas 
Clark  H.  Minor 
Howard  S.  Morse 
Herbert  G.  Moulton 
Franklin   Nevius 
PiiiLO  W.  Parker 

A.  B.  Parsons 
Ralph   Peters 
William  M.  Piatt 
John  C.  Riedel 

F.  E.  Sen. mitt' 

B.  B.  Somervell 
Henry  C.  Tammen 
Montgomery  Waddell 


President  W^endt:   The  meeting  will  please  be  in  order. 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute. 

One  of  our  most  active  and  most  beloved  members  is  not 
present  with  us  this  evening.  Colonel  Molitor  has  hardly  missed 
a  meeting  in  twenty-five  years.  But  we  learned  this  evening 
that  the  Colonel  is  in  the  hospital;  is  that  right,  Mr.  Henry? 

Mr.  Henry:  Yes. 

President  Wendt:  He  is  in  the  hospital  this  evening 
expecting  to  have  an  operation  tomorrow.  The  Colonel  is  one 
of  the  Charter  Members,  and  a  man  that  has  taken  a  most  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  I  think  we  should  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  send  a  note  to  the  Colonel  expressing  our 
greetings. 

Dr.  Perin:  I  so  move. 

,  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  .  .  . 


President  Wendt:  I  am  quite  certain  this  motion  is  unan- 
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imous,  and  we  will,  therefore,  ask  Mr.  Henry  to  express  our 
greetings  to  the  Colonel. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  some  business  that  must  be  done 
in  accordance   with   the   requirements   of   the   Constitution,   and 

By-Laws. 

The  first  order  will  be  the  report  of  the  "scrutineers."  I 
was  informed  this  evening  that  the  tellers  who  have  counted 
the  ballots  are,  in  fact,  the  "scrutineers."  I,  therefore,  call  upon 
Messers.  Baird  and  Burdett  to  report  the  result  of  their 
"scrutinizing"  activities. 

Mr  Burdett:  The  nominees  are  James  Forgie,  Borden  B 
Harris,  and  Dougald  C.  Jackson.    There  were  a  total  of  seventy- 
three  votes  cast.     Mr.  Forgie  received  seventy-two  votes :  Mr. 
Harris,  seventy-three  votes;  Mr.  Jackson,  seventy-two  votes— 
practically  unanimous. 

I,  therefore,  declare  them  elected  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers.  ( Applause > 

President  Wendt:  Mr.  Forgie,  will  you  kindly  rise? 
(Applause)  Mr.  Harris,  will  you  kindly  rise?  (Applause) 
And  Dr.  Jackson.  (Applause)  Dr.  Jackson,  as  you  all  know, 
is  from  Boston. 

It  is  customary  to  call  for  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  Annual  Meeting.  They  were  sent  to  all  of  you.  Shall 
we  consider  that  they  have  been  approved? 

Mr.  Hadden:  I  move  they  be  approved. 
,  .  .  The  motion  was  seconded  .  .  . 

President  Wendt:  By  unanimous  consent,  the  miiuitos  or 
the  last  Annual  Meeting  have  been  read  and  approved. 

I  announce  that  tomorrow  at  twelve-thirty,  the  Council  will 
meet  at  the  Engineers'  Club  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice-President  and  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

It  is  customary  for  the  President  to  make  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  year.  What  i 
shall  say  will  be  brief,  because  we  have  speakers  who  will  give 
you  a  much  more  important  statement  than  I  have  to  make. 


During  the  year,  the  Council  continued  to  cooperate  vvirh 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  You  may  renienber 
that  in  the  previous  year  there  was  cooperation  at  the  request 
of  SEC,  and  this  cooperation  has  continued  during  the  past  )ear, 
Mr.  Scharff  being  the  representative  who  Las  done  practically 
all  of  the  work.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  cooperation 
between  our  organization  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  which  should  be  helpful. 

Another  subject  which  came  up  during  the  year  was  the 
relation  of  the  Institute  to  the  new  Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  Charter  was  approved  at  the  November  ( 1936) 
election.  Many  people  thought  that  the  Charter  would  not  be 
approved ;  but  they  voted  for  it. 

Messers.  Ridgway,  Hadden  and  Diehl  took  up  the  cjuestion 
of  expressing  to  the  Charter  Commission  the  interest  of  the 
Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  in  the  organization  that  was 
to  be  put  into  effect  a  year  or  so  hence,  when  the  new  Charter 
actually  becomes  effective.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messers. 
Ridgway,  Hadden  and  Diehl  for  the  splendid  work  that  they 
did.  Naturally,  we  could  not  do  more  than  offer  suggestions ; 
and,  furthermore,  we  should  not  promote  our  own  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  other  groups  of  professional  men.  Our  sugges- 
tions to  the  Charter  Commission  were  on  a  high  plane,  and  our 
only  object  was  to  offer  such  help  as  we  could  give  without 
putting  forth  the  merits  of  any  individual,  whether  he  be  engineer 
or  otherwise. 

We  cooperated  with  the  Third  World  Power  Conference 
in  Washington  last  September.  Dr.  Perin  and  Prof.  Barrows 
represented  the  Institute  at  that  Conference^ — at  their  own 
expense.  (Applause)  We  were  fortunate  in  having  high-minded 
representatives  who  were  willing  to  give  their  time  to  that  work. 

We  also  cooperated  as  a  sponsoring  organization  with  the 
Upstream  Engineering  Conference  in  Washington,  which  was 
held  the  latter  part  of  September.  Many  of  our  members  were 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  distinction  between  upstream 
engineering  and  downstream  engineering.  I  found  that  there 
was  a  sharp  division  among  engineers ;  one  group  had  to  do  with 
very  large  engineering  works  which  were  said  to  be  downstream, 
with  dams,  and  so  on ;  the  other  group  was  more  interested  in  the 


farming  territory  at  the  head  waters  of  the  streams,  and  the 
conservation  of  the  soil.  Both  groups  of  engineers  have  their 
place.  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Upstream  Engineering 
Conference,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it.  I  shall 
not  extend  my  account  because  it  would  take  up  too  much  time. 

In  connection  with  the  Third  World  Power  Conference, 
the  Council  thought  it  advisable  to  print  1500  copies  of  our 
classified  list  of  members  which  contained  also  our  Code  of 
Ethics,  and  to  have  them  available  in  Washington  for  the  use 
particularly  of  the  foreign  delegates.  There  were  some  500 
delegates  here  from  foreign  countries,  and  we  thought  the  expense 
was  justified.  Some  of  the  foreign  delegates  really  appreciated 
the  information  that  was  contained  therein.  I  know  that  from 
my  contact  with  Washington. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Howard  of  Kansas  City 
represent  us  at  the  Second  International  Congress  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Engineering  in  Berlin  in  October.  Mr.  Howard  made 
a  short  report  at  one  of  our  monthly  meetings. 

The  Council  thought  it  proper  and  right  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative to  sit  with  the  Institute  on  New  York  Management 
Council.  Mr.  Thomas  Meloy  was  appointed  as  our  representative. 

Major  Sloan  represented  the  Institute  at  the  Twenty-Ninth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterway  Associa- 
tion held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  15-17. 

In  October,  Baron  Okura,  of  Tokyo,  together  with  five 
Japanese  engineers,  was  in  New  York  City.  He  spoke  briefly 
before  our  monthly  meeting;  and  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Perin,  a  boat  trip  was  made  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  in  order  that  the  Baron,  and  his  fellow 
engineers,  could  see  the  great  improvements  that  had  been  made 
in  New  York  City  in  the  last  ten  years,  among  which  were  the 
various  tunnels,  and  the  bridges,  particularly  the  George 
Washington  Bridge. 

We  still  have  an  oportunity  to  aid  the  Mayor  and  his  stafi^. 
in  the  organization  of  the  City  Planning  Commission  under  the 
new  City  Charter.  We  have  appointed  Mr.  Ridgway  and  Mr. 
Diehl  as  our  committee.  I  think  we  are  fortunate  in  having  both 
Mr.    Ridgway    and    Mr.    Diehl,    because    they    have    had    long 


experience  in   public   service,  and   they  know  how    to  .'ipproach 
the  members  of  the  City  Government. 

1  want  t(^  make  a  short  record  of  the  speakers  at  our  \arious 
monthly  meetings.  In  February,  Mr.  John  C.  Gebhardt,  Director 
of  Research  of  the  National  Economy  League  spoke  on,  "The 
Unbalanced  Budget  vs.  Recovery."  In  March,  there  was  a 
general  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Development  Committee. 
You  will  remember  that  the  Institute  received  about  250  letters 
from  engineers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  status  of  the  consulting  engineer,  and  Mr.  Lavis  and  Mr. 
Diehl  analyzed  all  of  these  letters  and  prepared  a  rather  exten- 
sive report.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  speak  of  any  of  the 
detail  of  that  report,  because  it  would  take  too  long  to  do  so.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  this  subject  which  we  call  development, 
or  the  report  of  the  Development  Committee,  is  one  that  is  likely 
to  be  with  us  for  active  discussion  for  some  years  to  come.  It 
is  a  subject  that  will  not  permit  of  any  early  solution. 

In  April,  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry,  upon  his  return  from 
Buenos  Aires,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  transportation  in  the  City 
of  Buenos  Aires,  particularly  the  subways. 

In  May,  F.  Trubee  Davison,  President  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  spoke  on  his  recent  hunting  trip 
in  Nepal. 

In  September,  Mr.  Leonard  Ormerod  spoke  before  the 
Council  on  bootlegging  of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  October,  Baron  Okura  spoke  to  the  Council  on  "Impor- 
tant Industrial  Developments  Now  Taking  Place  in  Japan." 

In  November,  there  was  a  general  di.scussion  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

In  December,  Mr.  Hubert  Spence-Thomas  spoke  on  "The 
Development  of  the  Tinplate  Industry." 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  there  were  two 
dinner  meetings.  The  first  was  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
January  at  this  Club,  and  was  addressed  by  President  Compton, 
of  the  Massachussetts  Institute  of  Technology,  by  President 
Hotchkiss,  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  by 
Secretary  Feiker  of  American  Engineering  Council. 

In  June,  there  was  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  University  Club, 
addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Morgan-Webb  on  "Managed  Currency," 
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followed  by  Mr.  F.  X.  Sexauer,  giving  the  farmer's  point  of 
view  on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Henry,  our  Secretary,  represented  the  Institute  on  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  and  reported  his  attendance  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Washington  in  the  month  of  November.  The 
Institute  enjoys  membership  on  the  Highway  Research  Board, 
which  is  an  arm  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  under  discussion  during  the 
year  was  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  I  shall 
not  take  your  time  to  develop  that  subject.  It  is  one  in  which 
I  am  very  much  interested. 

I  think  we  all  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Constitution 
was  all  right  so  long  as  it  was  properly  interpreted.  (Laughter) 
Colonel  Molitor  was  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  I 
appointed  him  Chairman  because  he  had  signed  the  original 
Articles  of  Incorporation,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  form- 
ulation of  the  original  Constitution.  The  Colonel  said,  "Well, 
we  could  improve  the  Constitution.  A  strict  interpretation  does 
seem  to  have  been  strained  at  times.  But,"  the  Colonel  said, 
"you  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  under  our  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  the  Council  is  the  controlling  body.  There  is 
full  discretion  lodged  in  the  Council  to  interpret  the  Constitution 
in  the  most  liberal  manner  so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  engineering  profession." 

Under  that  statement,  we  thought  the  Constitution  was  all 
right.  There  are,  however,  a  few  clauses  or  possibly  a  few 
sentences  in  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  in  my  opinion, 
which  are  subject  to  more  than  one  interpretation,  and  the  time 
will  probably  come  when  in  the  interest  of  clarity,  we  will  desire 
to  smooth  out  the  language. 

We  desire  to  have  in  our  membership  all  consulting 
engineers.  I  agree  with  Colonel  Molitor,  that  no  member  should 
hesitate  to  suggest  new  members,  because  the  Council  will  always 
exercise  a  discretion. 

I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  us  to  study  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  British  Association  of  Consulting  Engineers.  They 
call  themselves  the  Association  of  Consulting  Engineers  of 
London.  They  have  formulated  their  Constitution,  By-Laws 
and  qualifications  for  membership  in  very  careful  language,  and 


I  think  we  can  study  that  and  possibly  a  little  later  on  make 
some  slight  changes  in  our  Constitution. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Constitution,  Colonel  Molitor;  Mr.  Hadden,  our  Vice-President, 
and  Mr.  Lavis,  worked  most  faithfully  and  actively  in  the 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

In  this  matter  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Hadden,  our  Vice- 
President,  has  a  short  remark  which  I  will  ask  him  to  make. 

Vice-President  Hadden:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
Those  who  have  attended  the  Council  meetings  during  the  past 
year  probably  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  has  been  through,  and 
they  will  appreciate  the  possible  truth  in  the  statement  that 
has  been  made,  that  if  any  subject  has  three  possible  sides  to  it. 
the  members  of  that  Committee  are  sure  to  find  them. 

We  made  a  report,  which  went  out  to  the  members,  in 
which  you  will  read  between  the  lines  that  what  we  really  agreed 
upon  was  to  disagree.  At  the  same  time,  since  that  report  was 
made,  a  communication  has  come  in  which  we  think  we  should 
present  to  the  meeting  here,  rather  than  wait  to  have  it  sent 
out,  because  it  makes  a  suggestion  which  is  quite  new,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  seems  to  solve  all  our  problems  so 
beautifully  that  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  it, 
although  you  may  not  be.     Tt  is  brief,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

To:    Institute's  Committee  on 
Amending  Constitution: 

We  feel  we  must  take  pity  on 

Your  failure  of  solution 
Of  ev'ry  contradict'ry  question 

Submitted  by  some  member; 
And  so  we  ofifer  this  suggestion 

We  thought  of  last  December. 

The  Council  surely  must  perceive 
That  'twill  from  ev'ry  vote 
Unanimous  support  receive, — 
And  get  no  member's  goat! 
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Now  this  in  brief's  our  proposition: 

Let's  give  our  slate  a  rub. 
Adopt  a  truly  sporting  mission, 

And  found  a  Baseball  Club ! 

This  thought  we  feel  deserves  a  hearing ; 

'Tis  not  just  on  the  blink. 
'Tis  right  in  line  with  engineering — 

If  you  but  stop  and  think. 

Consider  practice,  good  or  bad, 
That  all  our  members  strive  at; 

E'en  secret  practice  we  have  had, — 
But  call  it  practice  private ! 

Some  members  know  their  diamond  drills 

Some  in  the  field  are  great ; 
Some,  judging  from  our  luncheon  bills, 

Are  good  behind  the  plate. 
When  fielded  ball  we  catch  on  base, 

And  run-off  rate  is  high, 
Our  Drainage  men  in  such  a  case 

"Catchbasin!"  loud  will  cry. 

Consider  next  the  pitching  game: 

Our  Chemic  men  are  best 
For  pitches  hard  and  soft  to  name, 

By  penetration  test. 
Then,  when  our  team  are  sliding  bases 

(Now  this  is  some  prediction!) 
Just  think  of  what  advantage  faces 

All  those  who  know  skin  fraction ! 

Each  expert  on  retaining  walls. 
And  dams  and  such-like  matters, 

(Though  weak  perhaps  on  sloe  high-balls) 
Should  qualify  for  batters. 

The  team  must  also  needs  produce 
Consultants  on  concrete ; 
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They  need  not  talk  of  things  abstruse: 

Of  how  to  cure  and  treat; 
Of  ratios  on  water  based ; 

Compressive  strengths  that  stagger — 
Rut  ev'ry  batch  in  mixer  placed 

Will  be  a  full  three-bagger ! 

Those  classified  "Electric"  men 

Will  never  be  put  out, 
In  series  each  will  bat  and  then 

Will  knock  a  circuit  clout ! 

When,  often,  some  distinguished  man 

T'address  us  takes  the  trouble 
The  introduction  thrills  the  fan 

With  triple  play,  or  double ! 
And  some  day,  there  will  meet  the  glance 

Of  box  score  record  seeker 
Not  only:  "Tinker — t'—Evers — t' — Chance" 

But :   "Wendt  —  to  —  Perin  —  t' —  speaker  \" 

So,  Institute's  Committee  on 

Amending  Constitution, 
We  urge  you,  heed  our  ditty  on 

This  ball  team's  institution. 

From  Britain's  Constitution's  crisis 

They  march  to  greater  glory. 
We  too,  no  matter  what  the  price  is, 

Must  write  a  sim'lar  story. 

If  needed,  on  the  team  we'll  play. 

Or  else  we'll  lead  the  cheers: 
"A.  I.  C.  E. !  Team,  Team  1  hurray ! 
A.  I.  C.  E. !  Team,  Team  !  hurray ! 

Consulting  Engineers !" 

Mr.  Lavis:  Mr.  President,  I  really  feel  as  if  I  have  to 
disagree  with  my  colleague  w^hen  he  says  that  this  Committee 
agreed  to  disagree.     I  certainly  was  entirely  harmonious  in  this 
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Committee.     If  they  had  adopted  my  suggestions,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  any  question  whatever.    (Laughter  and  applause) 

President  Wendt:  We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where 
we  will  hear  from  certain  eminent  gentlemen  respecting  a  general 
subject  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  engineering 
profession.  This  general  subject  is  the  world-wide  business 
situation. 

I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  review  the  history  of 
England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I 
and  Charles  I,  and  after  reading  the  account  of  those  tempes- 
tuous times,  I  don't  feel  so  bad  respecting  the  present  disturbed 
situation  in  the  world.  They  got  through  then,  and  I  think  we 
are  probably  going  to  get  through  this  present  mess.  It  may 
take  us  many  years,  but  we  will  probably  wind  up  and  find 
that  we  have  made  a  very  great  advance. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  a  large  number  of  guests, 
men  of  distinction.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  list. 
Mr.  Henry  has  made  a  note  of  all  the  members  as  well  as  the 
guests,  and  a  full  record  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting. 

Our  first  speaker  is  a  man  of  large  education  and  wide 
experience.    I  now  ask  Dr.  Perin  to  present  him. 

Dr.  Perin:  Mr.  President,  Honored  Guests,  Members  of 
the  Institute. 

Mr.  Minor  needs  introduction  to  but  a  few  of  the  assembled 
company.  However,  some  features  of  his  most  interesting  life 
are  perhaps  unknown  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  present. 

After  training  at  Worcester  Academy  and  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, he  was  with  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  their  New 
York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  offices.  He  then 
became  Managing  Director  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Antwerp,  Belgium;  then  District  Manager  Inter- 
national Western  Electric  Company  in  charge  of  foreign  sales 
in  New  York.  In  1915  he  organized  the  China  Electric  Co..  Ltd.. 
Pekin;  in  1918  he  became  European  Commercial  Manager  of 
the  International  Western  Electric  Co.,  London.  In  1924  he 
became  Vice  President  of  the  International  General  Electric  Co., 
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and  in  1925,  President,  which  latter  post  he  has  held  ever  since. 

In  addition  to  this  post  of  great  responsibihty,  he  is  a 
director  of  a  number  of  subsidiary  companies;  President  China 
General  Edison  Co.,  Shanghai ;  Mexican  Lamp  Company ;  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  of  Mexico;  International  General  Electric 
Co.  of  Venezuela;  President  of  Andersen  Meyer  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Shanghai ;  Vice  President  South  African  Gen.  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.,  etc.,  etc.  He  looks  after  the  large  investments  of  the 
International  General  Electric  Co.  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  South  Africa,  China  and  Japan.  It  is 
probable  that  no  important  electrical  or  hydro-electric  venture  in 
the  world  in  the  past  ten  years  has  not  been  submitted  to  Mr. 
Minor  for  advice  or  assistance,  both  financial  and  technical. 

In  addition  to  this  heavy  responsibility,  he  is  Trustee  of 
Hamilton  College.  That  such  outstanding  service  to  the  world 
should  be  rewarded  by  different  governments,  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  service,  is  not  surprising.  Few  men  have  made 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before,  as  Clark 
Minor  has.  The  astute  Chinese  have  honored  him  with  the  Order 
Chai  Ho,  which  means  "Abundant  Harvest."  What  decoration 
could  be  more  appropriate?  Japan,  not  to  be  outdone  by  China, 
has  given  him  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  All  of  you  will  admit 
that  this  is  quite  necessary,  if  you  are  to  have  an  abundant  har- 
vest. Italy  and  other  nations  have  honored  him  with  decorations, 
but  none  of  them  seems  to  me  to  be  so  appropriate  as  these  two. 

Among  our  honored  guest's  many  accomplishments  is  that 
of  being  a  designer  and  sculptor  of  talent.  More  recently  some 
of  his  statues  have  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  I  anticipate  that 
he  will  be  given  honors  by  the  French  Salon  when  he  makes  an 
exhibit  there. 

Were  I  to  recite  more  of  his  accomplishments,  I  would  be 
depriving  him  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  subject  which 
he  has  chosen  for  this  evening's  talk.  I  present  to  you  a  great 
administrator,  a  competent  engineer,  most  able  business  man, 
and  artist- — a  rare  combination ;  in  addition,  a  loyal  and  staunch 
friend. 

I  present  Clark  Haynes  Minor,  President  of  the 
International  General  Electric  Company. 

Mr.  Clark  H.  Minor:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
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Institute:  Dr.  Perin,  I  thank  you  for  those  kind  words.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  story  I  heard  an  AustraHan  tell  about^  an 
Englishman  who  was  visiting  the  United  States.  He  said,  "An 
Englishman  went  into  a  tearoom  and  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea,  some 
toast,  two  soft  boiled  eggs,  and  a  kind  word.  The  waitress 
brought  the  eggs,  the  tea  and  the  toast  and  started  to  go  away, 
when  the  Englishman  said.  'But,  my  dear,  how  about  the  kind 
word?'  She  turned  to  him  and  said,  'Well,  don't  eat  the  eggs.'  " 
( Laughter ) 

I  appear  before  a  group  of  consulting  engineers  with  what 
you  might  call  a  minority  complex,  because  you  men  deal  with 
facts.  I  believe  it  was  Lenin  who  said  very  often  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Russian  Revolution  that  "facts  are  stubborn  things." 

.A,s  you  observe  what  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  in  these 
last  few  years — we  first  talked  about  a  great  economic  depression, 
then  we  talked  about  a  world  crisis,  and  finally  we  built  up  bar- 
riers so  that  no  man  and  no  goods  could  cross  a  frontier,  and  the 
thing  in  which  I  was  interested,  international  business,  was  brought 
to  a  stop.  I  believe  when  I  spoke  to  a  group  at  your  luncheon 
club  about  five  years  ago.  I  was  addressing  a  group  of  the 
unemployed,  because  at  that  time,  no  one  was  consulting  anyone, 
unless  it  happened  to  be  their  doctor,  when  they  were  seriously  ill. 

Out  of  these  things  that  have  taken  place.  I  think  we  can 
now  draw  something  of  a  picture  of  what  really  has  been  going 
on  in  the  world  and  what  may  be  taking  place  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  an  economic  depression ;  it  is  not  altogether  a  ques- 
tion of  finance  or  stabilization  of  currencies ;  it  is  not  a  question 
of  high  tariffs  and  quotas  (and  in  the  high  tariffs  we,  in  this 
country,  have  been  the  greatest  sinners  and  started  the  ball  rolling 
that  ended  in  the  establishment  of  quotas  that  have  shut  our  goods 
out  of  other  countries)  ;  it  is  rather  a  war  between  ideas  and 
ideals.  That  war  has  been  going  on  in  the  world  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  You  ask,  perhaps,  when  the  Roman 
Empire  fell.  I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  date;  but  there  was  a 
time  when  Rome  was  supreme,  when  she  had  established  a  system 
of  laws;  when  she  had  a  church  system  that  was  supreme,  and 
then  gradually  the  fighting  of  wars  and  the  carrying  of  the  detail 
became  just  a  little  distasteful  to  the  people  who  were  running 
the  government  and  controlling  the  destiny  of  the  people  in  the 
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civilization  that  centered  around  the  Mediterranean.  They  grad- 
ually introduced,  over  a  period  of  300  years,  the  barbaric  tribes 
of  the  North  into  their  armies,  and  in  due  course,  and  perhaps 
approximately  500  A.  D.,  the  barbarians  overcame  the  Roman 
PImpire,  and  civilization  that  was  standing  then  at  its  greatest 
height  in  the  world's  history  faded  away.  For  a  thousand  years 
civilization  was  in  a  state  of  decay  during  the  period  we  generally 
call  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  only  thing  that  was  saved  out  of  that  thousand  year  retreat 
of  civilization  was  saved  in  the  church ;  and  as  we  approach  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  the  church  itself  became  so  corrupt  that  it 
eventually  brought  about  a  revolution  of  the  mass  mind  and  of 
the  psychology  of  ihe  people  of  the  era. 

The  Roman  law,  which  has  been  the  background  of  law 
throughout  the  ages,  suffered  a  relapse,  and  had  its  renaissance 
somewhat  ahead  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  that  came  in 
the  church. 

But  as  we  approached  the  renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
we  had,  also,  as  we  have  in  this  day  of  ours,  a  war  over  a  period  of 
many  long  years  of  ideas  and  ideals. 

As  you  travel  back  and  forth  across  the  world  and  come  back 
to  the  United  States,  the  first  question  you  are  asked  is :  Is  there 
going  to  be  a  war  in  Europe  ?  A  war  between  nations  is  substan- 
tially a  thing  of  the  past,  unless  we  continue  to  maintain  barriers 
that  prevent  the  free  f^ow  of  goods  and  men  and  chattels  across 
frontiers.  Whenever  you  set  up  that  system  of  compartments 
between  nations,  you  have  prepared  the  ground  for  a  world  war. 

So  the  war  that  is  going  on  today  is  no  longer  economic,  it 
is  a  war  of  ideas  and  ideals ;  and  the  war  that  we  will  see  carried 
out  during  our  lifetime,  and  perhaps  during  the  next  generation, 
is  going  to  be  a  war  of  the  classes  of  people  according  to  things 
which  they  believe  are  fundamental  in  the  foundation  of  that 
civilization  which  will  replace  what  you  and  I  have  inherited  and 
thought  for  a  few  fleeting  years  was  permanent  and  was  fixed. 

During  these  days,  as  we  study  our  history,  we  find  that 
while  civilization  and  progress  has  had  periods  of  great  advance, 
it  has  also  experienced  other  long  periods  of  depression  which 
follow  too  rapid  advancement.  Just  as  commodities  fluctuate 
through   periods   of   high  and  low  prices,   so  it  is  with  human 
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progress.  We  are  witnessing  the  impossibility  of  the  people  in 
the  various  nations  to  digest  and  control  that  which  they 
themselves  have  created. 

With  these  few  serious  generalizations,  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  you,  as  your  President  has  requested,  of  some  of  my  observa- 
tions of  Europe,  and  what  may  be  taking  place  at  the  present  time. 
I  see  no  war  immediately  as  a  war  between  nations.  I  think  we 
are  safe  from  that  sort  of  catastrophe  for  this  simple  reason:  If. 
in  the  early  days  of  our  country,  you  went  into  a  saloon  in  the 
Far  West  and  found  every  man  had  a  six  shooter  on  his  belt, 
and  knew  how  to  use  it,  you  would  conclude  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  a  war.     Such  is  the  position  in  Europe. 

Last  night  I  came  down  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  building 
of  which  started  in  my  little  native  town  of  Deposit  many  years 
ago.  The  porter  on  my  train  had  been  on  that  run  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  in  a  casual  way  I  said  to  him,  "Well.  Frank,  how's 
business  on  the  Erie  Railroad?" 

His  reply  indicated  a  possible  solution  of  what  is  going  on  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  He  said.  "Well,  you  know  the  boys 
on  the  Erie  Railroad  don't  know  that  Christmas  is  over,  because 
business  has  kept  up  so  very  good.  They  do  a  lot  of  talking 
about  the  President  in  the  White  House,  and  what  he  is  doing. 
I  am  getting  to  believe  in  superstition,  because  it  doesn't  make 
a  damn  bit  of  difference  who  is  in  the  White  House,  this  depres- 
sion was  coming  to  us,  and  the  superstitious  say  that  it  takes 
seven  years  to  run  it  out,  and  this  is  the  seventh  year,  otherwise 
here  is  no  way  out  of  this,  boss,  but  gettin'  religion."     (Laughter) 

As  I  look  at  Europe,  it  is  a  sad  picture  in  lots  of  ways, 
because  the  new  system  of  doing  anything  is  promoted  by  a  form 
of  religious  fanaticism.  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  a  Presby- 
terian or  a  Baptist,  in  your  religious  belief,  there  is  something 
that  ties  you  to  that  religion  that  is  a  form  of  fanaticism.  I  was 
born  to  be  a  Presbyterian  because  m)'  father  was  a  Presbyterian. 
At  a  certain  age  he  thought  I  ought  to  become  a  Presbyterian, 
and  I  became  a  Presbyterian.  I  l>ecame  a  Republican,  too.  He 
thought  high  tariffs  were  the  thing  that  would  protect  the  world. 
I  lived  and  once  believed  all  those  things.  They  don't  mean  much 
when  you  come  to  analyze  the  world ;  that  is,  those  details  are  not 
of  vital  importance. 
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But  that  fanaticism  which  grows  within  you  for  a  particular 
behef,  which  you  inherited  because  you  didn't  know  any  other 
behef,  is  the  thing  which  the  subversive  influences  in  the  world 
have  adopted  as  their  basic  policy.  I  want  to  tell  you,  if  you 
believe  in  a  democracy,  it  is  time  to  wake  up,  because  the  most 
effective  form  of  controlling  a  mass  of  fifty,  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  people  is  to  place  them  in  absolute 
subjection,  and  have  one  man  who  is  president,  prime  minister, 
and  everything  else,  and  who  speaks  for  the  whole  group;  where 
there  is  one  political  party,  and  no  opposition,  and  where  to  vote 
"no"  or  against  the  one  party  is  to  subject  yourself  to  possible 
inconvenience  and  concentration  camps. 

In  other  words,  what  we  see  going  on  in  Europe  is  the  strug- 
gle as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  democracy  as  you  and  I  know 
it,  or  whether  there  shall  be  dictatorship.  Go  to  Italy,  if  you  will, 
where  that  dictation  is  interpreted  with  reasonable  application  to 
business,  to  engineering  and  other  lines  of  activity,  and  pass  from 
there  to  Germany,  where  there  is  no  basis  of  reason  attached  to 
the  application  of  decrees,  or  go  into  Moscow,  which,  again,  goes 
further  in  its  absolute  control  of  the  human  individual,  and  where 
the  basic  psychology  that  prevails  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  of 
varying  degrees  in  its  application,  and  all  of  them  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  democracy  and  the  institutions  that  you  and  I  have 
thought  were  the  foundation  of  this  country. 

Let  me  go  back  a  bit  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  situation 
based  on  my  observation  during  the  past  year.  I  have  spent  eight 
months  out  of  the  past  year  traveling  around  in  Europe,  including 
about  one  month  spent  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Probably  for  me  the  most  pathetic  and  touching  situation  is 
found  in  Spain,  where  in  May  of  this  year,  the  so-called  Repub- 
lican form  of  government  lost  control  of  the  situation,  and  it  lost 
control  to  the  subversive  influence  of  Moscow,  and  a  revolution 
started ;  and  in  the  beginning,  you  found  in  the  Franco  or  rebel 
forces  what  might  be  called  the  crusaders  of  white  Spain,  having 
in  mind  their  desire  to  save  Spain  from  becoming  a  Soviet, 
socialistic  or  Communistic  state. 

It  looked  in  the  beginning  as  though  Franco  and  his  forces 
would  sweep  across  the  country;  that  this  civil  war  which  carried 
with  it  the  same  type  of  hatreds  that  we  had  in  our  own  country 
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for  four  years  during  a  period  of  civil  war,  might  be  brought  to  a 
termination  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  But  Franco 
made  alliances  and  he  made  mistakes.  He  made  a  vital  mistake 
when  dealing  with  the  Basques  in  the  Vizcaya  District.  I  might 
say  in  parenthesis  that  in  our  own  business  in  Spain,  we  were 
naturally  associated  with  what  you  would  classify  as  the  white 
Spaniard,  and  I  might  say,  also,  that  as  of  this  date  scarcely  a 
man  connected  with  the  administration  of  any  of  our  companies 
in  Spain  is  living.  A  part  of  them  were  imprisoned  in  Madrid, 
and  some  in  Bilbao.  They  were  a  conservative  type  of  business 
men  who  have  been  annihilated. 

The  Basques  are  an  extremely  religious  people — Roman 
Catholics.  They  were  desirous  of  restoring  their  autonomy,  which 
they  had  under  the  kingdom  many  years  ago.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  join  Franco  in  his  movement  at  the  price  of  autonomy, 
and  his  reply  was  his  greatest  failure ;  "Come  with  us,  and  after 
wc  have  taken  Madrid,  we  will  discuss  the  subject."  They  then 
applied  to  Madrid,  and  Madrid  said:  "You  have  your  autonomy 
immediately."  And  so  you  see  today  in  Bilbao,  and  the  Vizcaya 
Province  of  Spain,  an  autonomous,  thoroughly  religious  group  of 
people,  allied  with  the  most  Communistic  group  in  the  world  for 
military  protection. 

I  have  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  a  man  who  has  just 
returned  from  Bilbao  in  which  he  describes  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  Bilbao  today ;  an  enormous  air  field  surrounded  by  a 
high  fence  in  which  all  the  aeroplanes  and  military  equipment  as 
well  as  flyers  are  Russian,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five 
planes  that  are  French,  operated  by  French  flyers,  on  which  they 
have  not  as  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  paint  out  the  tri-color  of  the 
French  Republic. 

That  decision  may  mean  defeat — I  don't  say  that  it  will, 
because  I  can't  predict,  but  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  delay — 
of  the  Franco  forces  in  reaching  Madrid.  You  have  in  effect  in 
Spain  today  a  miniature  international  war,  with  the  Italians  and 
Germans  allied  with  Franco,  and  with  the  Russians,  and 
unofficially  the  French,  allied  with  the  red  government  of  Madrid. 

Franco  failed  in  taking  Madrid  at  a  certain  point,  because 
the  Russians,  who  have  moved  in  masses  of  men  with  their  own 
camps  and  with  their  complete  equipment,  had  taken  possession 


of  the  defense  of  the  so-called  red  or  Loyalist  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  said  jokingly,  but  with  some  element  of  truth,  that  they 
haven't  shot  a  Spaniard  in  Spain  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  that 
is  pretty  nearly  true.  In  the  territory  that  is  under  the  control 
of  Franco,  absolute  peace  reigns.  The  public  services  are  oper- 
ating without  the  least  difficulty.  On  the  Duero  River,  which  is  the 
boundary  line  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  American  engineers 
have  installed  one  of  the  largest  hydro-electric  plants  in  Europe, 
and  impounded  one  of  the  largest  artificial  lakes  in  Europe. 

The  man  who  erected  that  equipment  came  into  my  office  a 
few  days  ago.  He  brought  back  his  automobile,  together  with  all 
his  personal  effects,  and  stated  he  had  been  living  under  condi- 
tions that  had  caused  him  no  inconvenience  or  harm.  All  through 
this  revolution  he  had  lived  at  Zamora.  which  is  only  seventy-five 
miles  from  the  Rebel  headquarters  at  Burgos. 

As  to  the  conditions  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  I  would 
like  to  tell  just  one  story,  and  then  you  can  perhaps  imagine  my 
feelings  as  we  sat  in  Paris  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  when 
a  very  bright,  clear-eyed  young  man  came  to  us,  who  had  been 
the  assistant  manager  in  a  factory  in  Barcelona. 

This  factory  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Workers'  Commit- 
tee. He  saw  no  way  to  save  his  life  or  to  protect  that  of  his 
family,  except  by  going  along  with  the  Workers'  Committee.  The 
factory  is  now  being  operated.  They  ran  out  of  cash,  as  very 
often  happens.  They  went  to  the  man  who  had  supplied  coal  to 
this  factory  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  and  they  figured  out 
that  he  had  made  300,000  pesetas  during  that  time,  and  they  asked 
him  to  pay  that  sum  or  not  come  home  for  luncheon.  He  wasn't 
able  to  raise  it,  and  he  didn't  come  home  for  luncheon.  The  man 
who  had  supplied  glass  for  the  incandescent  lamps  was  assessed 
a  sum  of  100,000  pesetas.  He  raised  the  money,  and  later  he 
escaped  to  Paris. 

This  young  man,  who  had  a  wife  and  two  children,  was  sent 
to  Paris,  first,  with  the  request  that  the  company  would  like  to 
continue  the  exchange  of  technical  information  as  had  always 
prevailed  in  the  past.  That  wasn't  such  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  Then  he  said,  "I  must  take  back  with  me  to  Barcelona 
100,000  pesetas."     That  was  a  little  difficult.     This  particular 
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factory  was  the  only  one  out  of  a  group  of  factories  that  had 
been  covered  by  Lloyds  against  all  war  risks  and  revolutions. 

He  said,  "I  am  in  France.  I  don't  have  to  go  back.  I  am 
perfectl}'  safe.  They  will  shoot  my  wife  and  two  children  if  I 
don't  come  back.  If  I  come  back  without  the  100,000  pesetas, 
gentlemen,  they  will  shoot  me.  I  think  you  had  best  let  me  have 
100,000  pesetas."  He  received  that  sum  as  human  insurance. 
Whether  that  is  effective  insurance  or  not,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  France.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  in  your  mind  that  there  was  a  subversive  foreign  influence 
in  France  that  brought  about  the  popular  front,  brought  Blum  into 
power,  and  drove  him  far  beyond  anjthing  that  he  ever  dreamed 
of  doing  in  taking  over  the  French  Government,  with  radical 
movements,  the  forty-hour  week,  wage  increases  and  moves  of 
that  kind ;  if  you  have  any  doubt  about  these  moves  being  financed 
and  directed  from  Moscow,  let  me  put  you  right,  because  they 
were,  and  I  believe  that  my  information  is  reasonably  accurate. 

About  the  15th  of  September,  they  proposed  to  call  strikes 
in  connection  with  the  textile  industry  in  Paris,  Lille  and  Roubaix. 
By  that  time  there  was  a  possibility  of  police  protection  for  private 
property.  The  head  of  the  Communist  Party  was  asked  to  call 
off  these  .strikes.  If  you  recall,  there  was  no  strike  in  Paris  in 
September,  but  there  was  a  strike  in  Lille  and  Roubaix,  and  you 
read  in  your  papers  that  Blum  himself,  as  Prime  Minister,  went 
to  Lille  to  try  to  correct  this,  and  failed.  It  was  later  settled 
by  a  compromise.  The  information  I  got  (and  it  came  from 
sources  that  appear  to  be  reliable)  was  that  the  head  of  the 
French  Communist  Party  left  for  Moscow  on  the  first  available 
train,  which  was  Tuesday  evening  following  that  jxirticular 
Sunday. 

You  have  also  heard  stories  of  the  possibility  of  revolution 
and  riot  and  bloodshed  in  France.  Don't  believe  such  stories. 
There  is  going  to  be  no  bloodshed.  The  French  are  fundamentally 
a  conservative  people.  The  peasant  will,  in  due  course,  find  that 
he  has  been  misled  by  the  exaggerations  of  the  Labor  Party's 
demands.  The  policy  of  the  French  people,  as  I  undcrstantl  it, 
is  to  allow  Blum,  and  his  organization,  to  continue  until  such  time 
as  the  opposition  to  the  program  comes  from  within  and  not  from 
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the  outside  conservative  element,  so  tliat  it  can  never  be  said  that 
he  was  forced  out  of  office  1>efore  he  had  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  try  all  of  these  schemes. 

In  jmrenthesis,  we  might  say  that  the  devaluation  of  the 
franc  has  not  assisted  or  helped  the  French  situation.  There  was, 
not  a  thing  in  France  that  I  could  find  in  Decemlx^r  that  had  not 
gone  up  in  proportion  to  the  cutting  of  the  franc,  except  postage 
stamps,  and  for  some  reason  they  haven't  raised  the  postage  rate. 
France  appears  headed  for  further  devaluation. 

In  Italy,  I  found  a  very  interesting  situation,  because  that 
is  where  the  world  thought  to  apply  sanctions,  to  bring  a  dictator 
in  line  with  the  general  feelings  of  the  world.  Without  arguing 
the  case  for  or  against  what  hapi)ened,  the  result  seems  to  be  that 
the  application  of  sanctions  was  an  advantage  to  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. They  were  formerly  importers  of  a  great  many  articles, 
principally  from  Great  Britain,  and  when  sanctions  were  applied, 
they  found  that  their  own  native  ability  could  supply  practically 
all  of  their  needs ;  therefore,  the  import  business  that  was 
temporarily  lost  is  definitely  lost. 

Many  other  things  happened  to  bring  the  cards  directly  into 
the  hands  of  Mussolini.  For  instance,  they  planned  a  two-year 
expedition  in  Ethiopia.  The  world  soon  forgets  the  mustard  gas 
and  the  other  methods  that  were  undoubtedly  used  to  reach  their 
objective,  and  God  and  nature,  by  the  lack  of  rain,  permitted  them 
to  get  through  to  their  objective  without  being  stalled  and  waiting 
for  a  whole  rainy  season.  Rut  that  is  the  way  things  happened. 
They  had  purchased  raw  materials  to  provide  for  a  two-}'ear 
expedition,  and  it  was  over  in  six  months,  and  so  they  appointed 
miy  friend.  Minister  Renni,  in  charge  of  all  raw  materials,  to  pre- 
vent speculation.  They  had  an  excessive  supply,  the  largest 
inventory  of  copper  and  cotton  and  tin  and  lead  and  rubber,  and 
other  things,  at  the  end  of  the  expedition  that  they  had  ever  had 
in  their  normal  history. 

Then,  they  used  the  legerdemain  of  finance,  which  is  now 
practised  in  all  countries,  but  it  was  practised  in  Italy  in  a  very 
nice  and  unique  way,  because  their  national  debt  was  on  a  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  basis,  and  inspired  by  the  leadership  of  a  great 
man,  they  put  through  a  conversion  loan.  It  was  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  conversion  loan  in  Great  Britain.     They  changed 
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the  three  and  a  half  per  cent  government  bond  to  a  five  per  cent 
government  bond,  passing  the  burden,  Hterally,  on  to  the  next 
generation,  and  the  money  paid  in  for  that  conversion  privilege 
on  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  that  was  actually  converted 
supplied  substantially  all  of  the  expense  of  the  Ethiopian  venture 
up  to  the  first  of  June  of  this  present  year. 

And  so  you  find  in  this  game  of  poker  in  Europe,  the  cards 
in  the  last  year  have  fallen  very  nicely  into  Mussolini's  hands. 
Eden  has  had  to  eat  crow,  and  the  British  have  made  a  Mediter- 
ranean agreement  with  the  Italians.  They  have  made  a  very 
equitable  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  the  open  credits  under 
which  Italy  pays  very  largely  in  materials  and  not  in  valuta ;  and 
if  they  have  in  Italy  this  year  a  reasonably  good  crop,  you  will 
find  there  is  a  great  possibility  that  exchange  restrictions  may  be 
withdrawn. 

Compare  with  the  Italian  situation  the  situation  in  Germany, 
absolutely  devoid  of  raw  materials,  robbing  the  world  by  the 
mechanism  of  devices  instead  of  devisen,  buying  back  the  bonds 
that  you  held  of  German  industry  for  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar, 
refusing  to  transmit  to  you  one  mark  of  an  honest  debt,  building 
up  a  great  industrial  activity  for  the  supply  of  armaments  and 
the  creation  of  an  army.  Meatless  Sundays,  and  all  sorts  of  sac- 
rifices for  the  good  of  the  Fatherland,  imposed  upon  one  of  the 
finest  races  of  people  that  ever  existed,  still  blindly  following  the 
leadership  of  a  pied  piper,  and  you  thus  have  something  of  a  pic- 
ture of  Germany.  She  now  has  one  of  the  great  fighting  maciiines 
in  the  world.  But  I  ask  you,  what  good  is  a  fighting  machine 
without  a  backlog  of  raw  materials  that  today  are  completely 
lacking?  The  show  is  kept  going  by  one  adventure  after  another, 
and  so  far  it  has  been  completely  successful.  But  the  foundation 
is  absolutely  lacking,  and  unless  the  show  can  be  kept  up  by  an 
adventure  to  the  east  or  the  west,  then  sooner  or  later  the  situation 
apix'ars  to  be  on  the  point  of  crumbling. 

I  have  from  the  beginning  felt  that  Hitler  was  an  inevitable 
failure.  I  have  based  my  own  reasoning  upon  these  four  points. 
It  is  child's  play  to  eliminate  600,000  Jews  in  ;i  pojmlation  of 
65.000,000.  With  the  army,  with  the  police,  with  the  other 
powers,  we  could  annihilate  the  negroes  that  live  in  this  country 
and  drive  them  into  oblivion,  and  we  could  annihilate  the  cotisult- 
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mg  engineers  if  the  government  and  all  the  people  decided  that  a 
c(jnsulting  engineer,  hecause  of  his  profession,  was  not  worthy  of 
heing  a  citizen,  and  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  rights  and  all  of 
his  liherties.  It  is  child's  play  to  do  that.  Had  Hitler  stuck  tr) 
the  one  idea  of  child's  play,  it  would  have  heen  fairly  simple.  Hut 
as  I  see  it.  there  are  other  great  influences  in  our  civilization 

(xernian)-  is  substantially  divided  fifty  per  cent  Roman 
Catholic  and  fifty  per  cent  Lutheran.  There  is  no  class  in  the 
whole  range  of  Protestant  sects  more  devout  and  loyal  than  the 
German  Lutheran;  and  yet,  he  has  endeavored  to  drive  out  or  to 
corrupt  both  of  those  religions.  There  is,  gentlemen,  another 
influence  through  the  background  of  all  of  our  civilization,  and  1 
saN'  this  because  I  don't  belong  to  any  order,  and  that  is  Free 
Masonry,  and  it  is  a  very  powerful  influence.  To  annihilate  it 
alone  would  be  a  very  simple  problem.  To  annihilate  any  one  of 
these  influences  would  be  a  very  simple  process  for  a  dictator 
and  a  government  committed  to  that  sort  of  a  policy.  But  to 
annihilate  all  four  of  them,  in  my  judgement,  is  an  absolutely 
impossible  thing  to  do  in  the  long  run. 

I  have  talked  with  some  of  my  German  friends  about  this 
sort  of  thing  many  times.  One  of  my  very  dear  friends  said  one 
night,  when  I  said.  "Well,  this  has  been  my  theory  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  work  yet" — he  said,  "Don't 
forget  there  was  one  time  a  man  and  the  world  said  Hosannah, 
and  in  three  days  they  crucified  him." 

Now,  be  prepared  in  these  days  of  dictators,  in  these  days  of 
the  great  pied  piper  that  leads  people  away  from  all  the  funda- 
mental foundations  that  you  and  I  have  ever  knowTi  that  are 
based  on  law  and  order  and  the  general  foundations  of  democracy, 
to  see  rapid  and  very  quick  changes  in  the  situation  in  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

Let's  pass  on  to  Russia.  T  went  to  Russia  in  September. 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  when  I  got  to  the  frontier,  that  had  I 
been  entering  Russia  with  a  motor  car,  assuming  that  I  had 
gotten  permission  to  take  a  motor  car  into  Russia,  I  couldn't 
have  driven  in  on  any  highway,  because  there  is  no  highway 
entering  into  the  States  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  method 
of  entering  the  country  by  way  of  a  single  track  railroad  that 
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goes  into  Poland,  or  that  goes  into  Finland.     I  would  have  been 
forced  to  put  it  on  a  freight  car  and  carry  it  across  the  frontier. 

I  didn't  know  anything  about  Russia  particularly  when  I 
started.  I  had  done  a  lot  of  business  with  the  Russians,  and  it 
had  been  very  satisfactory.  I  entered  that  country  with  the 
friendliest  of  feelings. 

Aly  porter  in  the  sleeping  car  said,  ''Don't  put  your  head 
out  of  the  window  too  far,  but  take  a  look  at  the  barbed  wire 
entanglements  as  you  cross  the  frontier.  They  are  heavily  cliarged 
with  electricity."  Well.  I  didn't  get  out,  and  I  didn't  touch  them, 
so  I  can't  prove  anything  about  that.  I  didn't  even  stick  my  head 
out  of  the  window. 

I  went  into  customs  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a 
friend  who  was  traveling  with  me,  a  Britisher,  had  with  him  a 
cojiy  of  the  Olympic  Games  program.  It  was  a  beautiful  souvenir 
copy.  He  was  traveling  on  to  China.  They  read  all  our  lx)oks ; 
they  looked  through  all  our  papers.  They  told  this  man  he  could 
not  take  into  Russia  a  l)ook  describing  the  Olympic  Games  in 
Berlin.  I  don't  know  wh}-,  but  probably  it  might  have  been  a 
subversive  influence  because  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  did  not  compete  in 
the  Olympic  Games.  Anyway,  he  gave  that  book  up  at  the 
frontier. 

They  asked  me  the  value  of  my  watch,  and  I  couldn't  tell 
them.  I  listed  everything  I  had  that  w-as  worth  while,  being 
assured  that  if  I  didn't  list  it,  I  couldn't  bring  it  out  of  the 
country. 

I  became  interested  in  some  of  the  laws  that  apply  in  this 
paradise  of  workmen.  Let  me  say  right  here,  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  about  which  you  have  more  misinformation 
than  Russia.  There  is  no  country  that  causes  temperatures  to  go 
up  more  rapidly  when  you  try  to  have  a  discussion  about  the 
merits  of  the  situation. 

I  think  it  may  be  due  to  four  causes : 

First:  Practically  all  tourists  travel  under  the  guidance  of  the 
so-called  "Intourist"  which  supplies  the  guides,  runs  the  hotels, 
supplies  the  transportation,  and  surveys  everything  that  you  do. 
The  guides  are  trained  in  a  state  school,  and  it  is  an  offense  to 
enter  into  an  argument  with  a  tourist,  or  to  say  a  thing  that  is 
not  on  the  schedule  as  to  what  you  should  say. 
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Second:  The  tourists  go  in  droves.  \'"cry  tew  ])eo|)le  travel 
throuii^li  Russia  alone. 

'riiiid:  [f  there  be  a  man  in  all  Russia  opposed  to  the 
s}steni,  he  will  avoid  you  as  a  foreigner  as  he  would  avoid  the 
bubonic  plague,  because  it  is  not  well  for  him  to  be  seen  too 
much  with  a  man  who  might  represent  capitalism  or  consulting 
engineering. 

Fourth:  If  }Ou  get  awa\  from  }our  guide,  the  average 
person  is  completely  blocked  by  the  language.  And  so,  the 
majority  of  the  people  go  "Tntourist" ;  they  stay  in  an  Tntourist 
hotel,  where  food  is  plentiful,  where  }ou  get  plcnt}-  of  caviar, 
where  the  cooking  is  none  too  good,  where  the  plumbing  in  your 
bathroom  seldom  works.  I  went  to  the  American  Embassy,  and 
I  found  they  couldn't  get  caviar,  except  occasionally.  I  recall 
that  somebody  told  me  that  when  Ambassador  Bullitt  wanted  to 
give  a  dinner,  he  actually  had  to  buy  from  the  butcher  a  whole 
animal  and  have  it  cut  up.  I  am  just  relocating  what  somebody 
in  our  own  Embassy  told  me. 

I  walked  through  miles  of  factories.  I  have  never  seen 
factories  with  so  few  devices  for  the  protection  of  workmen.  I 
have  never  seen  factories  where  piece  work  was  more  greatly 
glorified  than  in  Russia.  I  saw  blackboards  where  they  kept  track 
of  what  the  individual  workers  were  doing.  They  pointed  out 
those  who  had  attained  the  double  production  rating,  some  who 
were  candidates  for  shock  workers,  and  those  who  had  qualified 
to  be  Stakhanovites.  Stakhanov  was  a  coal  miner  who  developed 
the  idea  that  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  could  promote  the 
Soviet  program  by  doubling  his  production,  and  he  doubled  his 
production  on  one  bright  day.  because  he  wanted  to.  He  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Academy.  He  has  received  as  a  reward  a 
Ford  car.  He  lives  in  better  accommodations  than  other  work- 
men. He  has  been  assigned  to  preach  the  Stakhanovite  theory 
of  super-production  throughout  all  of  the  factories. 

On  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  who  represents  the 
British  Trade  Union  Industries,  and  who  spent  many  more  months 
than  I  did  in  Russia  investigating — I  will  tell  you  about  another 
type  of  blackboard  that  stands  in  the  factory  where  they  make 
ball  bearings,  that  brings  us  back  to  the  horse  and  bugg)'  age 
'^'f)U  are  king  of  the  road  as  long  as  you  increase  production; 
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you  are  unfortunate  when  your  production  decreases.  But  accord- 
ing to  his  report,  there  is  in  the  ball  bearing  factory  a  blackboard 
which  has  painted  across  the  top  an  airplane,  a  locomotive,  a 
horse  and  buggy,  a  mule,  a  snail  and  a  snake,  and  that  is  where 
they  post,  under  these  headings,  the  records  of  the  men  who  fail 
to  keep  up  their  high  speed  of  production.  I  quote  it  on  his 
authority  because  I  think  his  investigation  is  accurate. 

I  do  know  this :  that  there  are  certain  laws  in  Russia  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  every  man  in  this  country  who  is  liberal- 
minded,  and  who  thinks  there  is  merit  in  these  systems  of  getting 
away  from  our  foundations  that  have  been  supreme  in  our 
country  since  its  foundation. 

First,  to  cross  this  frontier  without  a  permit  is  a  capital 
offense,  and  means  banishment  of  all  your  relatives  to  far  .Siberia. 

Second,  to  steal  the  property  of  the  State  is  a  capital  offense. 
When  you  recognize  that  every  bit  of  property,  every  shop,  and 
every  activity  is  in  effect  owned  by  the  State,  then  you  see  the 
possibility  of  abuse  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  sort  of  a  law. 

Third,  according  to  the  decree  of  June,  1934,  they  apply  to 
)outh  the  same  capital  punishment  tliat  applies  to  a  person  of 
age.  According  to  another  decree,  one  day's  absence  without 
excuse  in  these  factories  makes  the  worker  subject  to  immediate 
dismissal. 

There  is  no  unemployment  in  Russia,  none  whatsoever. 
You  arc  either  employed  on  one  job,  or  you  are  emplo)ed  on 
another.  The  bottom  range  is  compulsor}-  em])loyment  under 
guardianship. 

I  was  as  anxious  as  anything  else  to  find  out  how  the  boys 
that  run  this  thing  actually  lived.  I  got  away  from  my  guide. 
]  motored  thirty  miles  outside  of  Moscow.  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  on  that  ride,  I  passed  not  less 
than  30,000,  perhaps  40,000,  forced  laborers  building  a  new  high- 
way. On  the  road  on  which  we  were  traversing,  we  had  very 
excellent  traffic  policemen,  or  militia  men,  dressed  in  white 
imiforms,  white  helmets,  white  gloves,  and  they  were  very 
meticulous  in  giving  the  signals  as  we  passed.  This  road  had  not 
been  completed  more  than  ninety  days  when  the  officials  decided 
over  night  that  there  should  Ik"  a  new  military  road  between 
Moscow  and  Minsk,  very  wide  and  very  straight,  and  they  were 


proceeding  to  build  it  regardless  of  cost  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  road  is  the  best  in  Russia.  In  the  work  going 
on  there,  1  saw  men  with  pick  and  shovel,  with  wheelbarrow. 
with  the  old  style  Russian  cart ;  I  saw  trucks,  I  saw  tractors, 
and  it  was  all  illuminated  so  that  they  could  work  day  and  night. 
Those  men  were  all  forced  laborers. 

I  went  out  to  the  air  field  the  day  they  celebrated  their  anni- 
versary of  aviation.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  air  force,  they  ought  to  go  and 
see  the  equipment.  It  is  all  made  in  Russia,  and  it  is  all  very 
wonderful  and  very  high  speed.  We  spent  a  whole  day  out  at 
this  air  field.  Approximately  300,000  people  witnessed  what  was 
going  on.  I  saw  every  type  of  flying  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  in  my  life,  and  all  beautifully  done,  ending  up  with  a  thing  in 
which  the  Russians  excel,  parachute  jumping.  As  the  sun  was 
going  down,  2,000  people  floated  down  out  of  the  air  in  multi- 
colored parachutes ;  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  vras  a  most 
impressive  as  well  as  a  most  gorgeous  sight. 

Please  do  not  think  everything  in  Russia  is  bad.  As  I  see 
it,  their  first  struggle  was  for  industrialization,  and  industrializa- 
tion carries  with  it  the  necessity  for  agricultural  improvement. 
Industrialization  has  gone  beyond  their  ability  to  increase  their 
agricultural  production.  The  introduction  of  the  common  farm, 
and  the  administration  of  all  the  details  that  have  to  go  with 
collective  agriculture  have  generally  interfered  with  the  increasing 
of  their  crops ;  and  therein  lies  one  of  their  greatest  problems  in 
carrying  out  this  great  human  experiment.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
as  of  today,  there  are  more  weeds  growing  in  the  fields  of  Russia 
than  ever  grew  there  before,  and  it  illustrates  the  old  saying  of  the 
peasants ;  "God  controls  the  harvest,  but  man  makes  the  famines." 

And  so  you  have  in  Russia  one  of  the  greatest  experiments 
in  human  nature  that  was  ever  carried  out.  I  don't  argue  for  or 
against  what  they  are  doing.  I  was  only  concerned  in  observing 
some  of  the  cruelties,  some  of  the  reactions  that  seem  to  be 
inherent  in  carrying  out  that  program. 

It  is  true  to  say  today  that  conditions  in  Russia  are  improv- 
ing because  in  1933  they  carried  the  population  back  to  the  edge 
of  starvation  and  from  there  on  they  have  made  considerable 
progress. 
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I  was  amused  in  Moscow.  I  went  twice  to  the  tomb  of 
Lenin,  because  I  was  curious  to  see  why  these  10,000  people 
gathered  every  afternoon  and  marched  two  by  two  through  that 
tomb  to  look  at  the  effigv'  of  Lenin.  I  was  curious  about  many 
other  things  for  which  I  could  find  no  explanation. 

It  was  Lenin  who  said,  "Facts  are  stubborn  things"  and 
sooner  or  later  this  bureaucratic  system  will  have  to  face  the 
facts;  if  they  are  right,  they  will  succeed;  but  if  they  are  wrong, 
then  all  their  theatrical  trials  and  mass  annihilations  cannot 
prevent  ultimate  failure. 

I  was  reminded  in  my  trip  through  Russia  of  the  story  of 
the  little  girl  who  said,  "My  sister  and  me  are  just  as  different  as 
if  we  weren't  us,  and  she  is  as  different  from  me  only  the  other 
way."  After  all,  that  is  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary things  that  are  going  on  in  Russia  and  throughout 
Europe  today,  Mr.  President. 

I  thank  you !     ( Applause ) 

President  Wendt:  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Minor 
for  the  address  which  he  has  just  given.  On  behalf  of  the 
Institute,  I  express  to  him  our  thanks. 

I  now  ask  Mr.  Henry,  our  Secretary,  to  introduce  the  next 
speaker. 

Mr.  Henry:  Mr.  President,  Members  and  Guests:  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  indeed  to  present  the  next  speaker,  Mr. 
George  P.  Auld.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  him  beyond 
saying  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Haskins  &  Sells  ; 
and  1  am  sure  that  all  of  our  members  here  know  of  tiiat  noted 
accounting  firm,  whose  business  is  confined  not  to  this  country 
but  extends  to  foreign  countries  as  well. 

When  I  went  to  Buenos  Aires  a  year  ago  to  investigate  the 
transportation  system  of  that  city,  Mr.  Auld  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  his  associates  there  who,  I  found,  stand  as 
high  in  that  city  as  do  their  princijxils  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Auld  started  his  accounting  career-  as  Ensign,  Naval 
Supply  Corps,  U.  S.  N.  in  1902,  and  reached  the  grade  of  Com- 
mander in  1918,  in  which  year  be  was  aide  to  Admiral  Sims.  In 
1919  he  was  assistant  financial  adviser,  U.  S.  Peace  Commission; 
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1920-24  accountant  general  Inter-Allied  Reixiration  Commission, 
and  was  assistant  to  Owen  D.  Young  in  connection  with  repara- 
tion payments.  For  his  work  in  France  he  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  (U.  S. )  and  was  made  an  officer,  Legion  of  Honor 
(France). 

Mr.   Auld  has  been  a  student  of   international   finance   for 
man}'  years,  and  has  written  numerous  {papers  on  the  subject. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  Mr.  George  P.  Auld. 

Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Henry,  Gentlemen:  I  only 
wish  that  1  had  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Minor.  It  is  realh  too 
bad  that  his  most  instructive,  fascinating  and  eloquent  talk  isn't 
the  last  message  that  will  be  left  with  you  tonight. 

During  the  late  1920's  the  world  economic  machine  seemed 
to  most  people  to  be  functioning  nationally  and  internationally 
with  a  large  measure  of  success.  Production  was  going  forward 
on  a  rapidly  increasing  scale.  Everywhere  on  earth  vast  quanti- 
ties of  goods  were  being  exchanged  under  a  reasonably  lil>ei"al 
commercial  regime.  That  regime,  if  not  one  of  unrestricted 
freedom  of  trade,  seemed  amply  free  to  assure  a  continuous 
lifting  of  the  standards  of  civilized  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
The  theory  of  an  indefinitely  expansible  demand  for  consumers' 
goods  seemed  to  many  to  be  in  process  of  practical  demonstration. 

Today  we  appreciate  that  serious  defects  were  concealed  in 
that  smoothly  working  structure  of  production,  trade  and  finance. 
In  this  country  and  elsewhere,  agriculture  was  receiving  less  than 
its  fair  share  of  the  national  dividend  and  other  large  classes 
enjoyed  insufficient  income  to  support  an  aggregate  consumptive 
demand  on  the  scale  required  by  the  increase  in  industrial  output. 
Credit  was  over-expanded  nationally  and  internationally.  The 
industries  of  Germany  had  been  reconstituted  by  the  investors  of 
the  United  States  and  England,  but  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
German  people  toward  their  obligations  boded  no  good  for  their 
creditors.  England,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  international 
commerce  and  finance,  had  been  badly  battered  by  the  war,  its 
productive  machinery  was  obsolescent  and  its  export  trade  and 
foreign  earnings  were  shrinking.  Japan  was  restlessly  contem- 
plating a  great  drive  for  population  room  and  expanded  markets. 
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In  our  own  country,  an  unprecedented  boom  in  values,  far  out- 
running the  capital  equivalent  of  current  earnings  from  property 
and  enterprise,  was  shortly  due  to  collapse. 

When  the  great  recession  set  in,  the  world  production  of 
foodstuffs  continued  to  show  a  slight  upward  trend.  All  other 
production,  however,  started  sliding  downhill,  until  in  1932  it 
reached  a  bottom  which  has  been  estimated  by  the  League  of 
Nations  at  about  seventy  per  cent  of  its  1929  physical  volume. 
During  that  same  period,  international  trade  dropped  off,  b>  a 
smaller  proportion,  to  about  seventy-four  per  cent  of  its  1929 
level,  this  margin  of  greater  resisting  power  measuring  the  move- 
ment of  existing  commodity  stocks  into  consumptive  channels 
against  the  expenditure  of  accumulated  savings.  These  appalling 
shrinkages  in  production  and  trade,  as  we  have  long  been  painfully 
aware,  reflected  a  complex  of  economic  and  social  dislocations 
more  widespread  and  formidable  than  an)-  that  the  modern  world 
had  previously  experienced. 

From  1933  there  began  a  halting  recovery,  which  within  the 
next  three  years  acquired  strong  headway.  During  those  years, 
while  world  population  increased  nine  per  cent,  the  physical 
volume  of  production  of  foodstuffs  remained  approximately 
stationary  at  one  hundred  and  four  per  cent  of  1929.  By  1935 
all  other  production  had  climbed  back,  due  in  large  part  to  demand 
for  producers'  capital  goods,  to  about  ninety-two  per  cent  of 
1929.  The  physical  volume  of  international  trade,  howeve.-, 
came  back  to  only  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  1929  level. 

A  chief  explanation  of  this  substantial  lag  in  the  restoration 
of  commerce  lies  in  the  rise  of  economic  nationalism.  The  erection 
for  technical  reasons  of  import  barriers  and  the  vogue  of  policies 
aimed  at  national  self-sufficiency  have  resulted  in  the  movement 
of  a  smaller  proportion  of  national  production  into  international 
trade. 

Economic  nationalism,  in  its  present  aggravated  form,  came 
into  being  in  Europe  from  and  after  1931  as  an  emergency  system 
of  economic  defense.  The  failure  of  the  Credit  Anstalt  and 
other  banking  institutions  and  the  calling  of  international  loans 
placed  an  intolerable  strain  upon  the  currency  systems  of  mam 
countries.  The  obvious  defense  against  the  depletion  of  currenc) 
reserves  was  the  erection  of  import  barriers  and  exchange  con- 
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tr(;ls.  Such  measures  served  with  considerable  success  their 
imniechate  purpose  as  emergency  devices,  hut  they  brought  no 
long-term  relief.  A  regime  of  trade  control,  once  embarked  upon, 
has  no  logical  stopping  point.  It  is  like  the  drug  habit.  Commerce 
becomes  progressively  a  matter  of  central  bureaucratic  manage- 
ment, until  its  complications  become  too  vast  for  any  mere  human 
mind  to  cope  with.  All  elasticity  of  relations  vanishes  and  the 
creative  principle  disai)pears.  Trade  takes  the  direction  of  buying 
only  from  customers,  with  the  result  that  goods  are  accepted  that 
do  not  suit  the  market  and  established  channels  of  commerce  are 
silted  up.  Peter  is  robbed  to  ])ay  Paul.  We  satisfy  our  customers 
by  pushing  their  customers  out  of  our  markets,  one  deficit  being 
covered  by  creating  another.  Triangular  trade  is  suppressed, 
and  the  bilateral  exchanges  tend  to  reach  a  balance  at  the  level  ot 
the  smaller  side  of  the  former  trade  movements.  Thus,  while  in 
the  beginning  an  acute  collapse  may  have  been  warded  off,  a 
rigid  and  static,  if  not  actively  detiationary,  regime  comes  into 
being. 

After  1931,  while  these  mechanical  control  devices  were 
being  multiplied,  national  attitudes  in  justification  of  policies  of 
self-sufficiency  were  finding  increased  expression.  These  attit- 
tudes  the  world  over  rest  in  part  on  some  of  the  most  reasonable 
aspirations  of  the  human  spirit,  and  in  part  on  brutal  philosophies 
of  power  politics  and  preparation  for  aggressive  war.  In  their 
extreme  manifestation  they  have  taken  the  ominous  form  of 
creating  employment  for  the  people  by  devoting  their  productive 
energies  on  a  comprehensive  scale  to  the  building  of  armaments. 
Thus  Germany  has  been  able  to  stave  off  the  crisis  toward  which 
a  highly  developed  system  of  managed  trade  was  driving  her. 
but  she  now  faces  a  possible  reckoning  of  a  far  more  desperate 
kind. 

Elsewhere,  economic  nationalism  reflects  ambitions  of  a 
more  moderate  character  to  attain  a  better  balance  in  domestic 
production.  The  highly  industrialized  countries  of  Europe  want 
a  broader  based  and  healthier  agriculture,  and  the  great  raw 
material  producing  countries  seek  to  develop  their  own  manu- 
factures. Here  again,  even  where  the  ambition  to  make  war  is 
lacking,  the  fear  of  being  forced  to  fight  for  existence  puts  a 
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driving  power  behind  the  ideal  of  self-sufficiency  far  greater  than 
the  normal  needs  of  the  situation  would  suggest. 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  expansion  of  international  trade 
is  retarded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  continuance  of  short-range 
protective  devices  leading  to  a  deflationary  bilateralism,  which 
most  countries  would  now  gladly  dispense  with,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  longer-range  policies  of  retraction  of  export  industries 
in  favor  of  the  development  of  industries  of  other  kinds  to  serve 
domestic  demand.  These  latter  policies,  consciously  aimed  at 
self-containment,  are  rated  by  leading  authorities  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  a  full  revival  of  international  commerce.  Statistical 
support  for  this  view  is  found  in  the  heavy  increases  in  the  pro- 
duction of  industrial  equipment  for  raw  material  countries  that 
have  observed  with  concern  the  dwindling  of  their  former 
agricultural  markets  abroad  and  a  complementary  curtailment  of 
foreign  sources  of  supply  of  factory  products. 

Now,  the  truth  of  course  is  that  the  high  standards  of 
modern  living  have  been  built  on  the  production  of  commodities 
in  volume  at  low  cost,  through  division  of  labor  and  a  high 
degree  of  specialization,  and  that  this  principle  is  no  less  valid 
as  between  nations  than  it  is  as  between  individuals.  When  less 
efficient  higher-cost  production  is  substituted,  fewer  articles  move 
into  the  market  and  to  the  consumer.  Contraction  of  the 
exchanges  of  man's  products  implies  a  contraction  of  his  living 
standards,  while  expansion  of  the  exchanges  means  expansion  of 
those  standards.  Despite  these  truths,  it  is  hard  to  (juarrel  with 
the  desire  in  a  country  let  us  say  like  England,  or  on  the  other 
hand  like  Argentina,  for  a  better  balanced  national  production. 

Yet  it  is  rational  to  hope  and,  granted  peace,  it  is  justifiable 
to  expect  that  the  swing  in  that  direction  will  not  be  of  too  exag- 
gerated a  character.  Some  moderate  compromise,  such  as  all  the 
problems  of  society  demand,  should  be  invoked  to  prevent  making 
a  fetish  out  of  a  process  which  will  require  Procrustean  methods 
of  enforcement  to  make  it  work.  It  will  not  be  easy  on  a  large 
scale  to  turn  city-dwellers  into  farmers  or  to  make  over  gauchos 
into  puddlers.  Neither  the  races  of  man  nor  the  lands  that  they 
occupy  have  been  cast  in  standard  molds,  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  from  the  first  has  been  a  function  of  a  marked  diflfer- 
entiation  of  climates,  soils  and  resources,  and  an  expression  of 
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brilliant  divergences  of  racial  gifts  and  aptitudes.  Xor  can  a 
scheme  of  making  all  the  nations  jacks  of  all  trades  be  enforced 
\vith(nit  piling  new  and  painful  adjustments  on  U>\>  of  the  already 
too  numerous  dislocations  of  recent  years.  It  is  the  specter  of  a 
new  world  war  that  now  chiefly  drives  the  nations  toward  an 
uneconomic  reorientation  of  production.  When  that  specter  has 
been  laid,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  normal  tendencies 
of  economic  forces  will  reassert  themselves  and  that  international 
trade  will  again  and  more  fully  reflect  the  exchanges  of  specialized 
production. 

Such  an  appeasement  of  a  political  nature  as  a  remedy  for 
exaggerated  ideals  of  economic  self-sufficiency  is  among  the 
imponderables.  But  for  the  disease  of  bilateralism  more  tangible 
remedies  are  plainly  within  the  bounds  of  practicality.  Though 
the  two  groups  of  forces  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive,  the 
principles  and  the  devices  of  bilateralism  generally  have  few 
apologists  left  today.  The  appalling  complications  of  systems  of 
managed  trade  are  the  despair  of  the  statesman  and  economists 
of  the  countries  concerned,  and  the  recent  efforts  of  the  American 
Government  to  loosen  the  tangle  through  reciprocal  action  in 
lowering  tariffs  and  other  barriers  have  received  world-wide 
acclaim. 

The  negotiation  of  the  Hull  agreements  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  has  proceeded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  many  of  the  barriers  could  be  abolished  without 
substantial  damage  to  protected  interests,  and  that  their  reciprocal 
removal  would  stimulate  new  and  effective  consumers'  demand 
within  the  borders  of  both  parties  to  the  undertaking.  Excessive 
barriers  abroad  have  comprehended  both  unduly  high  tariffs  and 
quantitative  barriers  in  the  form  of  import  quotas  and  embargoes. 
In  the  United  States  they  are  represented  by  the  unnecessarily 
high  duties  raised  in  1930  by  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  act — a 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  no  friends  among  economists.  The 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  pointed  out  that  the  rates  under 
that  act  affected  over  1,000  products  of  considerable  interest  to 
foreign  producers  which  were  more  or  less  non-competitive  and 
unsuited  for  production  in  the  United  States  or  the  imports  of 
which  have  represented  less  than  five  per  cent  of  our  domestic 
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production,  or  have  substantially  declined  relatively  to  consumption 
or  on  which  the  rates  exceeded  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  the  reciprocal  paring  down  of  excessive  duties  on  selected 
items  (the  reductions  on  the  American  side  being  limited  by  law 
to  a  fifty  per  cent  reduction  from  the  rates  scheduled  in  the  Tariff 
Act),  prices  have  been  made  more  attractive  to  consumers  and 
new  trade  has  been  created.  Payments  for  increased  imports 
have  furnished  buying  power  for  increased  exports,  and  the 
possible  dangers  of  undue  displacement  of  domestic  production 
or  of  undue  pressure  on  the  international  position  of  currencies 
have  thus  been  minimized.  By  this  well-conceived  and  conscien- 
tiously executed  American  program  there  has  taken  place  an 
amelioration  of  restrictions  surrounding  some  of  our  most  signifi- 
cant trade  relationships,  including  our  trade  with  such  important 
customers  and  suppliers  as  Canada.  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Colombia. 

In  addition  to  these  readily  recognizable  direct  efifects.  the 
Hull  program  conduces  broadly  to  the  eventual  restoration  of  a 
more  liberal  general  regime  of  world  trade,  through  the  insistence 
of  our  government  on  the  mutual  granting  of  unconditional  most- 
favored-nation  treatment.     All  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  are  automatically  gen- 
eralized to  all  countries  granting  our  commerce  equitable  treatment. 
The  scope  of  practical  application  of  this  principle  is  limited  by  a 
policy  of  restricting  the  granting  of  agreement  concessions  mainly 
to  items  of  which  the  agreement  country  is  a  principal  supplier, 
and  it  is  this  fact  that  negatives  the  claim  that  important  bargain- 
ing power  is  given  away  when  the  concessions  are  automatically 
generalized  to  third  parties.     Moreover,  the  concessions  thus  gen- 
eralized to  third  parties  are  so  passed  along  only  in  consideration 
of  our  receiving  in  return  from  those  third  parties  the  benefits  of 
mo.st-favored-nation  treatment  under  all  their  commercial  treaties. 
In  its  broadest  significance,  the  advantages  of  the  American  trade 
policy,  based  on  acceptance  of  the  unconditional   most-favored- 
nation  principle,  are  that  discriminations  are  obviated,  the  inter- 
national price  structure  is  safeguarded  from  the  chaos  of  prefer- 
ential  price  cutting,  and   the   spirit  and   jiractice  of  commercial 
warfare  are  avoided. 

One  other  element  essential  for  the  restoration  of  trade  is 
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exports  against  imports.  Uut  the  final  export  balances  of  surplus- 
producing  counties  have  to  be  carried  to  debtor  countries  by 
operation  of  the  credit  system.  International  long-term  lending 
is  still  today  practically  non-existent.  But  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
revived  as  soon  as  the  depressive  influences  of  threatened  war 
are  relieved.  The  capitalistic  system  functions  normally  only 
through  the  national  and  international  operation  of  the  credit 
system.  This  is  no  more  than  the  statement  of  a  truism,  for  the 
supply  of  cajjital  and  the  supply  of  credit  are  two  terms  for  the 
same  thing. 

Amongst  individuals,  the  capitalist  is  that  person  whose  sur- 
plus income  is  left  with  others  on  call  or  on  long-term  investment. 
Amongst  nations,  the  capitalist  is  that  nation  whose  surplus  earn- 
ings from  trade  are  left  abroad  on  call  and  ultimately  converted 
into  long-term  foreign  investment.  By  that  process  of  conversion 
whereby  the  current  export  balances  are  funded  the  continued 
movement  of  the  surpluses  is  assured — to  the  benefit  alike  of  the 
creditor  country  and  of  the  debtor  country.  The  resumption  of 
long-term  investment  is  also  desirable  in  a  more  technical  con- 
nection in  order  to  relieve  national  economies  from  the  dangers 
arising  out  of  the  rapid  international  movement  of  short-term 
money.  In  this  generation  it  appears  that  the  United  States  is 
normally  cast  for  the  role  of  international  capitalist,  since  as  a 
natural  fruit  of  our  superior  productive  capacity  our  economy 
normally  creates  a  current  exportable  surplus  of  capital. 

The  idea  of  foreign  lending  is  highly  unpopular  today,  but 
the  normal  workings  of  economic  forces,  once  there  is  a  firmer 
prospect  of  peace,  will  take  no  denial  in  this  respect.  It  is  true 
that  speculative  risks  will  have  to  be  run  and  that  losses  are 
unavoidable.  But  these  things  are  only  a  usual  accompaniment 
of  all  enterprise.  Even  the  canny  and  conservative  Briton  has  a 
saying  that  it  is  "better  to  have  loaned  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loaned  at  all."  However,  we  may  have  learned  a  little  something 
from  experience  that  w^ill  tend  to  keep  the  losses  down.  But  for 
that  matter,  if  we  study  recent  records  of  some  of  our  so-called 
sound  and  seasoned  classes  of  domestic  investments,  we  shall  find 
that  by  comparison  we  did  not  do  so  badly  as  we  have  thought 
in  our  first  great  adventure  of  the  1920's  as  banker-in-chief  to  the 
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still  missing.  Reciprocal  lowering  of  trade  barriers  expands 
world. 

As  to  where  the  most  suitable  fields  of  our  future  foreign 
investment  He,  many  of  you  gentlemen  here  assembled  could 
indicate  with  better  authority  than  I.  Scandinavia  and  South 
America,  perhaps  Mexico,  certainly  Canada,  arc  names  that  sug- 
gest themselves  to  me.  The  investment  will  not  of  course  have 
to  follow  in  detail  the  direction  of  our  export  trade  balances  with 
various  countries.  Some  of  our  leading  suppliers  on  balance  will 
be  fruitful  fields  for  the  investment  of  our  capital.  The  capital 
market  will,  or  should,  function  on  its  own  criteria  of  investment 
credit,  which  are  only  in  part  the  same  as  the  criteria  of  trading 
credit.  For  that  reason  among  others  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake 
to  try  to  tie  the  sale  of  American  equipment  in  to  American  long- 
term  loan  agreements.  For  the  proper  functioning  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  over-all  national 
export  surplus  Ix'  funded  somewhere  abroad.  That  funding 
should  occur  i)referably  in  those  areas  where  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  make  the  most  satisfactory  response  to  the  tests 
of  long-term  credit.  Wherever  the  investment  is  made,  all  the 
various  pluses  and  minuses  in  the  trade  movements  with  individual 
countries  will  work  out  to  a  final  balance  through  the  exchange 
markets.  And  if  each  loan  that  is  made  is  soundly  made  on  a 
proper  productive  l)asis,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  loans  will  be 
soundly  made,  and  their  service  will  be  assured  through  the 
normal  workings  of  the  exchanges. 

All  of  which  observations  are  submitted  with  the  reservation 
that,  in  a  world  now  filled  with  the  rumors  of  war,  I  am  speaking 
of  economic  forces  as  they  might  be  expected  to  operate  under  a 
regime  of  comparative  peace.  I  do  not  know  who  can  forecast 
the  workings  of  a  .system  built  to  carr^-  on  the  occupations  of 
peace,  if  the  contingency  of  war  occurs.  But  without  attempting 
to  pose  as  a  prophet  or  to  say  what  sort  of  a  modus  vhcndi  will 
have  to  be  made  with  that  restless  spirit  that  now  broods  over 
Central  Europe.  I  shall  hazard  the  guess  that  the  rccoven,  now 
taking  place,  and  not  least  the  recovery  going  forward  in  llie 
United  States,  will  have  its  favorable  effect  on  political  tensions 
aI)road.  and  that  the  chances  are  good  that  there  is  a  period  of 
peace  ahead  of  us. 
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President  Wendt:  We  have  with  us  Dr.  Landis,  Vice 
IVesident  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  anrl  I  am 
wondering  if  he  would  be  willing  to  make  a  few  remarks? 
'(Applause) 

Dr.  Landis:  Mr.  President,  you  caught  me  at  a  terrible 
disadvantage.  My  good  friend  here  left  Europe  two  days  after 
I  did,  and  so  many  things  happened  in  those  two  days  that  I  am 
not  familiar  with,  that  I  am  sure  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  an\'- 
thing  like  as  good  a  story  as  he  did. 

Things  move  very  rapidly  over  there.  You  just  can't  keep 
up  with  it.  I  am  really  not  joking  when  I  say  that  two  days 
means  a  very  serious  difference  in  your  interpretation  of 
European  affairs. 

I  sat  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  Berlin  a  number  of  mornings, 
and  it  used  to  surprise  me  to  see  the  boy  come  in  with  the  decrees 
that  had  come  off"  the  printing  press  the  day  before. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Mr.  Minor  touched  upon  but  did 
not  emphasize,  because  he  had  only  a  limited  time  to  speak,  and 
that  is  this:  I  don't  think  we  realize  in  this  country  the  spirit 
behind  what  is  going  on  in  Europe;  that  is,  we  haven't  caught  it 
over  here  yet.  It  is  coming,  but  it  hasn't  reached  us  yet.  These 
political  moves  over  there  are  not  the  political  moves  that  you 
think  grow  up  from  politics  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  a  Republican  because 
your  father  was  a  Republican.  I,  having  been  raised  in  the 
South,  know^  there  are  a  lot  still  voting  for  Andrew  Jackson 
down  there.    That  isn't  the  situation  abroad  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  will  study  the  leaders  in  politics 
abroad,  they  are  essentially  of  the  t^-pe  that  we  call  spell  binders 
here. 

An  extremely  high  type  of  industrialist  in  Germany  told 
me  that  the  government  of  Germany  is  thoroughly  honest ;  that 
the  government  of  Germany  is  thoroughly  sincere,  but  they  are 
not  the  most  intelligent  of  Germany;  they  are  only  their  best 
spokesmen. 

That  means  that  there  has  been  developing  in  Europe  a 
type  of  crusade,  and  I  am  referring  to  the  old  crusades,  when 
Peter    the    Hermit,    and    the   orators    of    that    type    flourished. 
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Mussolini  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  orators  you  ever  listened 
to.  I  don't  care  whether  you  understand  a  word  of  Italian,  the 
mere  fact  that  Mussolini  is  speaking  will  command  attention. 
I  don't  care  if  you  don't  know  a  word  of  German,  when  Hitler 
speaks,  you  will  be  all  attention.  I  have  seen  that  happen  a  dozen 
times,  where  people  I  knew  didn't  understand  a  word  of  what 
he  said,  yet  were  most  attentive. 

These  political  movements  in  Europe  are  actually  modern- 
ized versions  of  the  old  crusades.  There  are  two  distinctive 
movements  in  Europe.  In  Russia  it  is  the  crusade  to  spread 
communism.  In  Germany  it  is  a  crusade  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism.  The  Italians  when  Mussolini  first  made  his 
excursion  were  facing  an  overwhelming  current  of  communism 
and  Mussolini  has  educated  his  people  to  the  fact  that  commun- 
ism means  slavery  of  the  common  people. 

The  Germans  are  now  fighting  the  same  crusade  and  every 
German  is  taught  from  the  cradle  up  that  communism  nieans 
slavery.  You  have  just  heard  the  story  of  communism  in  Spain 
and  must  agree  with  me  that  there  is  something  to  the  Italian 
and  the  German  propaganda. 

This,  therefore,  is  what  the  great  struggle  in  luirope  centers 
about.  These  two  great  classes  of  political  thought,  communism 
and  anti-communism  are  propagated  by  the  finest  orators,  stum]) 
speakers,  spell  binders,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  thr't 
can  be  produced  in  the  several  countries,  and  they  have  today 
at  least  as  far  as  public  reaction  is  concerned,  made  100  per  cent 
recruits  in  their  several  countries. 

The  big  question  is  what  they  are  thinking  ai)out  in  private. 
I  fortunately  can  talk  with  many  of  the  common  people  in  then- 
own  language.  In  several  of  the  European  nations  I  find 
in  general  that  the  common  people  as  far  as  public  reaction  can 
be  obtained  are  100  per  cent  converted  to  comnumism  in  Russia, 
to  anti-communism  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

How  sincere  these  public  views  are  is  very  difiicult  to  ascer- 
tain. A  prominent  German  industrialist  told  me  that  he  belie\ed 
his  employees  were  publically  100  per  cent  Nazis.  Knowing 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  this  particular  group  leaned  largely 
toward  socialism  and  communism  at  least  as  measured  l»\"  the 
open  politics  of  the  particular  industrial   district   in   which   ih's 
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factory  was  situated,  I  turned  quickly  and  asked  liow  niaii)  do 
you  think  are  socialists ;  he  replied  "probably  50  per  cent",  f 
made  as  quick  a  turn  and  asked  how  many  he  thought  were  com- 
munists and  he  also  said  "probably  50  per  cent".  Well  there 
is  the  story:  they  are  100  per  cent  Nazis  made  up  of  50  per  cent 
socialists  and  50  per  cent  communists,  and  I  do  not  know  ju..t 
what  the  answer  really  is. 

To  you  eiii^ineers,  just  one  word  in  closing-.  A  situation 
has  developed  in  Germany  (it  came  to  the  public  mind  in 
November)  that  is  extremely  important.  You  have  been  told 
that  Germany  is  on  the  way  to  financial  ruin.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  been  financially  embarrassed  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  that. 

In  the  last  year,  they  have  determined  to  try  one  more 
experiment.  Experiments  are  not  local  at  all.  They  are  just 
as  good  at  them  abroad  as  we  are  here.  Their  latest  experiment 
is  to  see  how  far  they  can  bolster  up  their  tottering  economy  by 
developing  a  source  of  supply  of  materials  in  their  own  country. 

They  have  established  a  four-year  plan,  which  was 
announced  to  the  public  in  November  of  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  in  the  making  for  quite  a  long  while.  This  four-year  plan 
was  not  in  print  when  I  left  Germany.  I  understand  it  is  going 
to  appear  as  a  weekly  or  a  bi-weekly  publication,  and  the  first 
issue  is  now  out.    I  have  not  yet  seen  it. 

The  itnportant  factor  in  that  economy  is,  first,  food.  Food 
is  practically  rationed  in  Germany  today.  Fats  are  very  scarce. 
You  heard  about  the  meatless  Sundays.  It  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  by  March  they  will  be  short  of  grain.  The  Frankforter 
Zeitung,  the  only  German  newspaper  that  attempted  to  publish 
anything  beyond  what  the  censor  passed  to  it,  published  a  little 
sentence  on  the  day  I  left  Germany,  that  there  was  being  negoti- 
ated a  trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  to  buy  one  million 
tons  of  rye  and  one  million  tons  of  wheat.  That  was  the  last 
edition  of  the  paper  under  the  old  management.  A  new  editorial 
board  was  put  in.  I  understand  it  is  now  appearing,  but  it  is 
orthodox,  the  same  as  all  the  rest  of  them. 

So,  food  is  the  first  of  their  items  in  the  program. 

The  second  is  motor  fuel.     They  had  a  productive  capacity 
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this  year  of  about  1  million  tons  of  synthetic  iiiotor  fuel.     They 
will  have  another  million  added  this  coming  year. 

Then,  the  lesser  items,  all  of  which  may  or  may  not  have 
a  very  great  influence  upon  our  engineering  practice,  such  as 
copper.  They  prohibited  the  use  of  copper  in  Germany  for 
anything  except  certain  electrical  requirements. 

The  bearing  metal  industr}',  of  course,  has  undergone  'i 
revolution.  I  saw  some  rather  surprising  results  over  there  with 
bearings  made  out  of  plastics  installed  on  some  very  heavy 
machinery.  ?vlaybe  they  are  good,  and  maybe  they  are  not.  It 
is  too  soon  yet  to  determine.  Aluminum  must  take  the  place  of 
copper  for  all  transmission  lines.  In  1935,  they  had  a  capacity 
of  35,000  to  50,000  tons  of  aluminum.  They  finished  up  the  year 
of  1936  with  100,000  tons.  There  is  another  100.000  tons  in 
the  making  that  will  be  ready  in  1937. 

And  so,  I  could  go  down  the  line  with  a  great  mass  of  these 
things.  Rubber — 20.000  tons  of  rubber  are  due  under  this  pro- 
gram in  1938.  That  is  one-third  of  the  very  minimum  require- 
ments of  rubber,  or  one-fifth  of  what  they  call  the  norm.'d 
requirements.  They  are  running  on  rubber  tires  over  there  made 
of  synthetic  rubber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  probably  better 
than  if  of  ordinary  native  rubber. 

Maybe  we  will  get  some  new  materials  of  construction  :  f 
don't  know.  The  theory  behind  a  dictatorship,  as  I  understand 
it  over  there,  (this  will  not  be  borne  out  by  my  economical  friends) 
is  this:  that  government  is  a  very  complicated  function:  that  the 
average  person  is  not  competent  to  understand  the  problems  of 
government;  therefore,  why  have  him  bother  with  them,  we  will 
do  it  for  him. 

That  is  the  diclalor.  When  it  comes  to  something  like  the 
four-year  plan  that  J  mentioned,  we  must  remember  that  ir 
means  the  mobilization,  under  a  dictatorship,  of  the  entire 
technical  and  scientific  stafif  of  Germany.  You  can't  wander  otT 
in  Germany  on  some  wild  scientific  or  experimental  program. 
If  they  want  rubber,  (jr  a  substitute  for  a  bearing  metal,  they 
turn  that  over  to  a  commission,  and  there  may  be  a  iliousand 
scientists  put  to  work  on  that  problem.  The  research  anil  devel- 
opment facilities  are  all  directed  to  matters  of  practical  economy 
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within  the  four-year  i)laii  of  supplyinjj  tlie  necessities  from 
domestic  sources. 

Therefore,  they  are  putlinjj  these  technologists  into  these 
various  tasks  in  such  quantity,  more  than  we  ever  dreamed  of 
within  the  reahns  of  possibility.  As  I  say,  the  universities,  all 
the  research  institutions,  all  of  the  engineers,  all  the  technical 
staffs  are  now  being  regimented  and  applied  to  each  of  the 
problems  that  most  particularly  fit  their  particular  lines,  and 
some  of  them,  of  course,  are  going  to  produce  results  that  may 
be  of  very  great  interest.  They  will  probably  be  much  more 
successful  than  they  were  during  the  war,  when  they  had 
developed  some  substitutes  over  there,  but  very  few  of  which 
ever  amounted  to  anything  afterwards. 

I  think  this  time  there  will  be  a  lot  of  good  things  come 
out.  We  have  seen  new  textiles  that  are  very  attractive.  There 
are  a  lot  of  new  chemical  products  coming  out  that  are  going  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  There  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  some 
excellent  substitutes  for  the  older  alloy  steels. 

This  may  be  a  little  different  slant  on  this  European  political 
history. 

One  more  thing.  P>efore  I  left  everybody  asked  me  when 
the  next  war  was  going  to  start.  You  just  listened  to  one  story 
about  it.  My  experience  is  a  little  bit  different.  I  kept  asking 
everybody  I  thought  had  the  inside  story  as  to  when  this  nexl 
war  was  going  to  start,  and  all  I  received  was  a  great  big  grin 
or  a  laugh.  I  said,  "Well,  what  does  this  Mean?"  I  knew  they 
were  really  laughing,  and  that  some  where  was  a  good  joke. 
Finally,  I  found  out  that  I  was  five  months  late;  that  is,  that 
the  International  war  was  in  being  and  fought  on  that  other 
man's  territory  (Spain). 

They  began  to  tell  me  how  many  Europeans  were  down 
there.  There  are  a  lot  more  than  our  newspapers  carry  around 
here.  Their  idea  over  there,  and  I  think  it  is  an  idea  that  has 
some  basis  of  thought,  is  that  the  European  war  has  started,  and 
I  think  everyone  is  praying  that  it  will  stay  down  below  the 
Pyrenees.  (Applause) 

President  Wendt:  The  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Feiker 
for   two   minutes   in   connection    w^ith   such   a    statement   as   he 
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desires    to    make    respecting    American    Engineering    Council. 
(Applause) 

Mr.  Feiker:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  came  up  here 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  I  wasn't  to  speak.  This  is 
my  third  friendly  dinner  with  this  group.  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  have  a  good  time. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  greetings  of  our  President,  Dean 
Potter  of  Purdue,  who  was  forced  to  leave  without  attending 
this  dinner,  as  he  had  hoped,  because  he  had  a  Legislature  out 
in  Indiana  which  was  about  to  reduce  his  budget,  and  he  had  to 
get  back.    (Applause) 

President  Wendt:  Before  we  close,  there  is  one  important 
announcement  which  I  desire  to  make.  Mr.  Henry,  our 
Treasurer,  recently  said  to  me  that  our  budget  is  now  almost 
in  balance.     With  that  statement,  the  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-ten  o'clock  ... 


